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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Complete  uertime  co'-ord inetion  end  perfect  co-operetion  cen 
never  be  echieved  betueen  the  press  end  militery  euthorities.  For 
the  commender  secrecy  is  e  defensive  ueepon}  to  the  press  it  is 
enetheme.  The  tesk  is  to  develop  e  procedure  thet  tekes  into 
eccoant  en  understend ing  of  both  vienpoints.* 

Generel  Duight  D.  Eisenhover 

One  of  the  most  important  concepts  that  our  nation's 
founding  fathers  insisted  upon  was  the  right  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  Because  of  this  democratic  ideal,  the  American  press 
has  enjoyed  a  long  tradition  of  covering  wars  involving 
American  troops,  side  by  side  with  the  military  men  and  women 
actively  engaged  in  fighting  those  wars.  One  might  assume  that 
after  two  hundred  years  of  mutual  coexistence  the  military  and 
the  news  media  would  have  learned  to  work  together. 
Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  A  significant  problem 
currently  exists  in  the  relationship  between  the  military  and 
the  news  media — an  almost  inherent  lack  of  trust  between  the 
two  entities.  This  poor  relationship  has  effected  the  type  and 
extent  of  news  coverage  of  military  action  throughout  our 
rvation's  his,tory.  The  problem  stems  from  a  l,ack  of 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  each  other’s  roles,  or 
missions.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  press  be  excluded  from 
covering  military  operations,  but  that  policy  would  conflict 
with  our  desire  as  a  free  society  to  keep  our  citizens 
informed.  The  press  must  not  be  excluded  from  covering 
military  operations,  but  our  current  mi  1 i tar y/medi a 
relationship  detracts  from  both  military  operations  and  free, 
unbiased  reporting.  The  challenge  is  to  have  a  system  that 
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satisfies-  both  sides — providing  free  and  accurate  press 
coverage  of  military  operations  while  protecting  the  security 
of  the  operations  and  the  forces  involved. 


CHAPTER  II 


CURRENT  U.S.  MILITARY/MEDIA  RELATIONSHIP 

What  is  wrong  with  our  currant  mi 1 i tar y /news  media 
relationship?  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  concise  answer.  An 
adversarial  relationship  exists  that  is  common  knowledge  to 
members  of  both  professions.  A  close  examination  of  the 
characteristics  of  each  profession  and  the  issues  that  concern 
them  will  offer  some  insight  as  to  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

"Cultural"  differences.  The  basic  lifestyles  of  the 

military  and  the  media  are  very  different,  if  not  completely 

opposite.  A  soldier  is  trained  to  be  very  disciplined — if  he 

disagrees,  he  may  at  times  offer  his  arguments,  but  then  is 

expected  to  follow  orders  without  question.  There  is  a  clear 

order  of  rank  and  a  very  well-defined  career  ladder.  He  cannot 

easily  change  jobs  if  he  is  unhappy  or  i f  he  finds  his  chance 

for  advancement  blocked.  He  must  avoid  embarrassment  in  order 

to  succeed,  particularly  in  peacetime.  The  military  officer 

has  at  least  a  college  education,  and  most  career  officers  have 

post-graduate  degrees.  Compared  with  his  civilian  counterpart 

he  is  poorly  paid,  despite  the  relatively  higher  degree  of 

'  •  •  •  • 
responsibility  he  manages.  In  wartime,  he  must  defeat  the 

enemy  with  "acceptable"  force,  losing  as  few  men  as  possible 

while  minimizing  civilian  casualties.  Failure  means  disgrace, 

the  futile  deaths  of  his  men  and  possibly  the  defeat  of  his 

country.  His  beliefs  reflect  those  of  Middle  America,  he  tends 

to  vote  conservatively,  and  he  subscribes  to  the  ideals  of 

"duty,  honor,  country."* 

The  journalist  tends  to  be  a  very  different  type  of 
individual  than  the  military  member.  First,  he  tends  to  be 
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aggressive,  being  forced  to  "probe"  for  answers  or  ask  the 
tough,  straightforward  questions  without  reservation  or 
hesitation.  The  world  of  Journalism  has  taken  on  the  role  of 
"watchdog"  over  government,  seeking  out  the  truth  and  providing 
that  to  the  citizens.  To  be  effective,  the  Journalist  must 
maintain  his  objectivity  by  finding  a  compromise  between 
readi ly  accepting  and  cynically  doubting  everything  he  hears. 

Since  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  the  news  media  has  been 
accused  of  having  a  distinctly  liberal  bias.  This  accusation 
is  definitely  well-founded.  A  1981  Lichter  and  Rothman  study 
interviewed  240  journalists  and  broadcasters  from  the  "big- 
league"  news  media  and  confirmed  that  suspicion.  For  example, 
during  the  presidential  elections  from  1964  to  1976,  86  percent 
voted  Democrat.  On  the  issues  of  abortion,  affirmative  action, 
and  environmental  protection,  they  heavily  favored  the  liberal 
side.  And  54  percent  of  these  journalists  described  themselves 
as  "liberals"  or  "1 eft-of-c enter ",  while  only  19  percent 
described  themselves  as  "conservatives."* 

The  journalist  often  faces  daily  deadlines,  making  time  a 
dominant  factor  in  his  work.  It  is  important  to  note  that  most 
senior  military  men  regard  the  "media"  as  an  all-encompassing 
term,  despite  the  significant  differences  and  concerns  between 
print  organizations  and  television  news.  (Recognizing  these 
different  pressures  and  requirements,  references  in  this  paper 
to  "media"  will  include  both  television  and  print 
organizations.)  The  news  media  is  a  very  competitive  business, 
and  very  commercially  oriented.  Good,  sensational  stories 
attract  large  audiences,  and  their  "stories"  are  often  just 
that — stories  rather  than  mere  news  articles,  shaping  the  news 
with  an  eye  toward  the  average  viewer's  presumed  interests.* 
The  truly  professional  journalist  will  present  an  interesting 
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story  without  interjecting  his  personal  opinions  or  imposing 
his  values  on  the  audience.  The  ultimate  achievement  for  many 
Journalists  is  to  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  As  in  many 
professions,  some  can  be  driven  by  their  attempts  to  achieve 
this  lofty  goal,  without  regard  for  what  rules  they  break,  who 
they  may  alienate,  or  the  objectivity  of  their  stories. 

Biased  reporting.  The  military  is  very  critical  of  what 
it  sees  as  editorializing  and  biased  reporting  by  the  news 
media.  The  accusation  stems  from  the  premise  that  some 
journalists  or  news  organizations  will  only  present  one  side  of 
the  story — that  which  supports  their  personal  views.  In  the 
course  of  conducting  its  self-appointed  task  of  watchdog  over 
the  government,  the  news  media  is  often  very  critical  of  the 
military,  and  the  military  is  naturally  sensitive  to  this 
criticism,  particularly  when  the  military  feels  the  reports  are 
unfair,  or  "biased."  Much  has  been  written  of  the  popular 
opinion  in  military  circles  that  the  press,  not  the  military, 
lost  the  Vietnam  war  by  swaying  American  public  opinion  against 
the  war,  promoting  their  private  views  rather  than  just 
reporting  the  facts.  (Most  would  agree,  however,  that  the 
operational  limitations  placed  on  the  military  commanders  by 
our  political  leadership  significantly  degraded  our  military 
effectiveness  and  hindered  the  overall  war  effort,  regardless 
of  public  opinion.)  The  power  of  the  media  in  molding  American 
public  opinion  cannot  be  under estimated.  And  that  power  is 
largely  unchecked,  except  for  the  constraints  of  national 
security  and  the  "ethical  standards"  which  news  editors  may 
elect  to  apply  to  themselves. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this  biased  reporting,  but  a 
very  recent  incident  gives  a  clear  illustration  of  the  problem. 
Famed  anchorman  Walter  Cronkite  recently  appeared  as  a  guest  on 


Cable  News  Network’s  (CNN)  "Larry  King,  Live"  television 
program.  In  response  to  a  comment  from  a  caller,  Cronkite 
spoke  of  the  tremendous  pride  he  felt  knowing  he  had  made  a 
significant  contribution  toward  turning  American  public  opinion 
against  the  Vietnam  war.  (It  is  important  to  make  a 
distinction  between  television  coverage  and  print.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  television  coverage,  unprofessional  treatment  of 
the  news  has  a  more  widespread,  instantaneous  effect  than  does 
a  newspaper  or  magazine  article.) 

The  United  States  is  currently  experiencing  an  interesting 
reaction  to  the  widespread  perception  of  media  bias  in  its 
coverage  of  the  demonstrations  against  the  war  in  Iraq.  There 
has  been  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  amount  of  "air 
time"  given  to  the  anti-war  demonstrations.  Huge  pro-war 
rallies  are  springing  up  across  the  country,  in  support  of  the 
war  and  President  Bush’s  handling  of  the  situation.  When  the 
marchers  are  interviewed  the  consensus  reaction  seems  to  be 
that  the  anti-war  demonstr ators  shouldn’t  get  all  the 
attention — "it  sends  the  wrong  signal,  not  only  to  our  troops, 
but  to  Saddam  Hussein!"  Recent  Gallup  polls  indicate  that  at 
least  80  percent  of  Americans  are  in  favor  of  the  war.  These 
pro-war  demonstrations  are  an  indication  that  the  "silent 
majority"  understands  how  powerful  the  media  is  in  molding 
public  opinion,  and  the  need  to  counter  the  perceived  "biased 
reporting. " 

Misunderstanding  and  Ignorance.  Both  the  press  corps  and 
the  armed  forces  are  responsible  for  neglecting  the  issues  that 
strain  the  military/media  relationship.  The  ignorance 
displayed  by  rnernbe  s  of  the  press  corps  regarding  military 
operations  can  be  witnessed  in  the  daily  war  briefings 
conducted  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Pentagon.  This  lack  of 


understanding  of  military  operations  only  wastes  time  for  those 
wKo  do  understand^  frustrates  the  military  briefers,  and  can't 
help  but  confuse  and/or  irritate  the  American  public.  One 
example  is  the  endless  insistence  by  members  of  the  press  for 
the  military  to  provide  accurate,  timely  assessments  of  the 
bombing  attacks  on  Iraq,  when  such  a  request  is  virtually 
impossible  to  accommodate.  Pete  Williams,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs  (ASDCPAl),  has  spent  what  seems 
like  hours  on  national  television  trying  to  educate  the  press 
regarding  bomb  damage  assessment  <BDA) ,  particularly  about  how 
adverse  weather  effects  those  operations.  The  entire  nation 
has  witnessed  the  growing  suspicion  among  members  of  the  press 
that,  because  there  was  very  little  proof,  the  military 
briefers  were  lying  about  the  brilliant  successes  we  were 
enjoying.  After  several  days  of  explanations  from  Mr. 

Williams,  and  a  merciful  clearing  of  the  weather,  some  proof 
was  provided.  The  tensions  and  suspicions  could  have  been 
avoided  had  the  members  of  the  press  possessed  some  basic 
knowledge  of  military  operations. 

From  a  military  perspective,  the  press  is  not  only 
ignorant  of  modern  military  operations,  but  of  warfare  in 
general.  Military  leaders  feel  the  press  is  often  overly 
critical  of  the  military,  expecting  perfection  when  perfection 
in  warfare  is  impossible.'*  Clausewitz'  references  to  "the  fog 
of  war"  are  legendary  and  universally  accepted,  but  it  seems 
the  American  press  has  little  understanding  or  appreciation  for 
this  concept.  No  one  could  have  anticipated  the  level  of 
success  the  Allied  air  forces  have  had  thus  far  in  the  war  with 
Iraq.  The  extremely  low  numbers  of  airplane  losses  are 
impressive  even  by  peacetime  standards,  considering  the  number 
of  sorties  being  flown  every  day.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that 
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an  «namy  is  shooting  back,  the  loss  rate  is  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal.  The  significance  of  all  this — the  most 
comprehensive,  certainly  the  most  impressive,  military  air 
campaign  in  history — seems  to  be  lost  on  the  press,  as  they  are 
more  concerned  that  six  U.S.  Marines  may  have  been  killed  by 
friendly  fire  Can  unfortunate,  grim  reality  of  war.) 

The  military  is  far  from  blameless  in  its  associations 
with  the  press.  The  average  officer  is  instructed  to  refer  all 
questions  from  members  of  the  press  to  Public  Affairs.  Uiith 
the  exception  of  public  affairs  officers  and  high-ranking 
military  leaders,  no  one  in  the  military  is  trained  to  deal 
with  the  press.  An  inherent  distrust,  even  fear,  of  the  press 
corps  is  keenly  developed  in  not  only  officers  but  all  members 
of  our  armed  forces.  It  is  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
embarrassment  of  having  one  of  the  troops  misquoted,  quoted 
"out  of  context",  or  even  accurately  quoted  when  the  soldier 
was  "exercising  his  right  to  complain."  The  press  views  this 
obvious  avoidance  as  an  attempt  to  hide  something. 

Mi strust .  Where  did  this  mistrust  originate?  Obviously, 
Vietnam  was  not  a  warm  experience  between  the  military  and  the 
media.  But  the  problem  may  have  started  before  Vietnam.  The 
U.S.  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965  was  the 
first  time  in  historical  memory  Cwhich  means,  for  most 
Americans,  World  War  II  and  after)  where  U.S.  troops  in  the 
field  became  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism.  Units  engaged 
in  combat  have  generally  been  immune  from  critical  analysis  by 
the  press.®  One  reason  for  this  newly  found  criticism  was  the 
Johnson  administration'  insistence  on  officially  maintaining  a 
neutral  status  for  the  .3.,  which  was  in  turn  echoed  by  the 
military  public  affairs  officers,  despite  obvious  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  Beyond  the  LBJ  administration,  both  the  press 
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corps  and  the  military  contributed  to  the  quickly  developing 
strained  relationship.  The  commanding  general  admitted  that 
"our  handling  of  the  press  was  not  well  done."  Military 
briefers  often  refused  comment  or  misr epresented  the  facts  when 
confronted  with  discrepancies*  reinforcing  the  media’s 
skepticism.  Some  correspondents  discounted  official  stories 
that  were  correct,  and  others  intentionally  distorted  news  for 
the  sake  of  a  good  story.*  One  incident  occurred  after  an 
anti-American  rally,  when  a  Journalist  asked  several  of  the 
demonstrators  to  recreate  the  effects  of  the  demonstration  for 
the  benefit  of  the  television  camera.  The  Journalist  then 
proceeded  to  give  stage  directions  to  the  demonstrators,  and 
described  the  action  to  the  television  audience  as  a 
spontaneous  event. News  of  these  isolated  instances  spreads 
like  wildfire  among  the  soldiers  and  tends  to  destroy  the 
reputations  of  even  the  most  conscientious  journalists. 

Speculation.  The  war  against  Iraq  has  highlighted  the 
controversy  of  speculation  on  future  military  operations.  This 
is  particularly  annoying  to  military  commanders,  who  hear 
military  "analysts"  (usually  retired  military  officers)  often 
predict  with  great  accuracy  the  commander’s  next  rnove.  Far 
outweighing  any  entertainment  value,  the  negative  effects  of 
speculation  can  range  from  providing  useful  information  to  the 
enemy  to  destroying  morale  both  at  the  front  and  at  home.  For 
example,  a  columnist  during  World  War  II  estimated  that  any 
attempt  to  land  forces  on  the  defended  northwest  coast  of 
Europe  would  result  in  eighty  to  ninety  percent  casualties. 

This  "irresponsible  statement"  created  doubt  and  uneasiness 
within  the  command,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  was 
necessary  to  overcome  its  negative  effects  on  morale.® 
Speculation  often  results  from  a  lack  of  anything  interesting 
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for  the  press  to  report,  and  seems  to  be  more  of  a  factor  on 
television  than  in  the  print  media,  where  entire  sections  or 
pages  are  often  devoted  to  editorials.  When  nothing  new  or 
interesting  is  happening  in  the  war  zone,  the  television 
network  is  still  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  an 
interesting  story  for  the  viewers.  The  problem  is  particularly 
acute  for  a  network  like  CNN  that  devotes  24  hours  a  day  to 
reporting  news. 

The  significance  of  speculation  has  not  been  lost  on  the 
public.  During  the  Falklands  War,  the  BBC  was  subject  to 
severe  criticism  by  the  British  public  for  airing  the  educated 
opinions  of  recently  retired  officers  who  "supplied  tactical 
options"  to  Argentina.*  Since  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  enemy  is  learning  anything  by  watching  these 
sessions  on  television,  the  military  leaders  can’t  understand 
why  the  networks  would  be  willing  to  take  that  chance.  During 
World  War  II,  the  amount  of  speculation  was  of  great  concern  to 
General  Eisenhower: 

"It  seemed  certain  that  if  reporters  seeking  items  of 
interest  for  their  papers  and  radio  networks  should  continue  to 
report  upon  activities  throughout  the  theater,  the  enemy  would  soon 
be  able  to  make  rather  accurate  deductions  as  to  the  strength  and 
timing  of  our  attack,  even  if  we  should  be  successful  in  concealing 
its  location." 

General  Eisenhower  then  resorted  to  a  drastic  measure.  He 
brought  the  media  into  a  briefing  room,  closed  the  door,  and 
gave  them  a  detailed  briefing  of  the  Sicilian  invasion  plan, 
scheduled  to  begin  in  one  month.  He  told  them  he  was  relying 
on  the  integrity  of  each  of  them  to  keep  this  important 
operation  a  secret,  and  reminded  them  of  the  thousands  of  lives 
that  depended  on  their  secrecy.  The  journalists  were  shocked, 
and  reacted  by  reporting  about  everything  except  a  possible 
invasion.  General  Eisenhower  admitted  later  that  he  took  a  big 
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chance^  and  would  not  recommend  hie  solution  to  other 
commanders.  *** 

Beyond  the  problem  of  security,  speculation  by  the  press 
tends  to  deepen  the  distrust  between  the  military  and  the  news 
media.  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Seymour  Hersh  wrote  a  Sunday 
magazine  article  in  a  February  1987  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
that  the  primary  goal  of  the  Libyan  bombing  raid  was  to 
assassinate  Gadhafi.  Hersh' s  argument  was  based  on  these 
"facts"; 

"'There  was  no  executive  order  to  kill  .  .  .  there  was  no 
written  record  .  .  .  Even  the  official  bombing  orders  supplied  by 
the  White  House  to  the  Pentagon  did  not  cite  as  targets  the  tent 
where  Gadhafi  worked  .  .  .  The  shielded  orders  explain  a  series  of 
strong  denials.'  In  other  words,  because  there  was  no  proof,  it 
must  have  been  so."** 
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CHAPTER  III 


MEDIA  COVERAGE  OF  OPERATIONS— PROS  AND  CONS 

Why  should  the  press  be  permitted  to  cover  military 
operations  during  wartime?  Doesn’t  their  presence  constitute  a 
threat  to  security?  What  effect  does  their  coverage  have  on 
public  opinion?  Who  should  be  responsible  for  their  safety  and 
well-being?  These  are  extremely  important  and  controversial 
issues  within  both  the  media  and  the  military. 

Free  Press  in  a  Democracy.  The  most  compelling  argument 
in  favor  of  press  coverage  of  military  wartime  operations  is 
the  requirement  to  keep  our  society  informed.  As  citizens  of  a 
democracy,  we  have  both  the  right  and  the  responsibility  to 
participate  in  our  government.  The  media  serves  a  valuable 
role  in  keeping  the  American  public  informed  of  the  activities 
of  the  government.  The  military  naturally  falls  into  the  same 
category  as  the  government,  and  the  public  should  know  if  their 
military  is  capable  of  doing  its  Job.  During  wartime,  the 
public  needs  to  know  i f  we  are  winning  or  losing,  and  where  we 
stand  in  relation  to  our  objectives  in  the  war.  As  much  as 
military  leaders  dislike  the  implication,  the  press  also  needs 
to  insure  the  information  that  is  reported  is  as  accurate  as 
possible,  and  not  merely  propaganda.  Having  the  media  in  the 
war  zone  lends  credibility  to  the  information  being  reported. 

The  press  can  provide  a  tremendous  morale  boost  for  both 
the  troops  in  the  field  and  the  folks  back  home  anxiously 
awaiting  their  return.  General  Eisenhower  placed  tremendous 
value  on  the  interviews  with  soldiers  on  the  front  lines.  It 
made  them  feel  appreciated,  and  not  forgotten. *  And  the  sense 
of  relief  and  reassurance  provided  for  the  friends  and 
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•'•latives  at  home  is  equally  as  important.  The  significance  of 
this  morale  boost  for  both  the  soldiers  and  their  loved  ones  is 
impossible  to  quantify  and  should  not  be  underestimated. 

Security.  The  strongest  argument  against  press  coverage 
in  the  war  zone  is  security.  The  introduction  of  hand-held 
television  cameras  and  live  coverage  has  made  security  a  key 
issue  in  press  coverage  of  military  operations.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  Saddam  Hussein  watches  CNN,  and  it  is  no 
surprise  that  CNN  was  the  only  network  allowed  to  remain  in 
Baghdad  when  all  other  western  Journalists  were  expelled.  With 
the  enemy  watching  these  live  broadcasts,  even  an  unintentional 
slip  of  the  tongue  by  a  well-meaning  reporter,  or  even  a 
military  briefer,  could  conceivably  cost  many  American  lives 
and  possibly  cause  entire  operations  to  be  changed  or 
cancelled.  Under standabl y ,  military  leaders  are  extremely 
sensitive  about  security. 

The  press  corps  feels  that  the  military  is  overly 
sensitive  to  security,  but  there  have  been  numerous  examples 
where  irresponsible  reporting  through  a  lack  of  concern  for 
security  has  effected  military  operations.  In  the  Falklands 
War,  the  BBC  announced  that  a  high  percentage  of  Argentinian 
bombs  were  not  exploding  when  dropped  on  British  ships,  such  as 
the  Broa^suord,  The  British  believe  that  the  Argentinians 
switched  at  that  time  from  tail-fuzed  to  nose-fuzed  bombs,  and 
the  Coventry  was  sunk  shortly  thereafter.*  Before  the  battle 
for  Goose  Green,  the  BBC  announced  that  the  2nd  Battalion, 
Parachute  Regiment  was  within  five  miles  of  Darwin.  The 
Argentinians  then  strengthened  their  positions  in  defense.* 
There  have  been  several  examples  of  irresponsible  reporting  in 
the  current  war  with  Iraq.  Dn  22  January  1991,  NBC  Pentagon 
correspondent  Fred  Francis  explained  to  the  entire  country  (and 
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anyone  else  who  have  been  listening)  the  detailed  process  of 
detecting  Scud  launches  and  notifying  the  Patriot  missile 
crews.  Mr.  Francis'  explanation  included  the  specific  altitude 
of  an  overhead  satellite,  and  reference  to  “a  base  in  Colorado 
Springs."  Since  that  time,  the  Scud  attacks  seem  to  have  only 
occurred  during  periods  of  cloud  cover.  And  on  7  February 
1991,  CNN  reported  that  American  aircrews  were  having 
difficulty  finding  Iraqi  targets  because  they  were  so  well  dug- 
in.  These  are  all  examples  of  irresponsible  press  reporting 
that  have  poten^ally,  if  not  actually,  helped  the  enemy. 

Public  Opinion.  Is  public  opinion  important  to  military 
operations?  What  effect  does  press  coverage  of  military 
operations  have  on  public  opinion?  The  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  yes.  Public  opinion  effects  the  morale  of  the 
troops,  which  translates  to  their  effectiveness  as  a  fighting 
force.  A  military  unit  with  morale  problems  will  have 
questionable  effectiveness  in  battle.  And  if  the  troops  know 
that  the  people  back  home  do  not  support  their  actions,  morale 
will  suffer.  Commanders  must  be  aware  of  public  opinion  as 
well.  General  Eisenhower  addressed  the  issue: 

"...  the  necessity,  in  modern  war,  for  a  commander  to 
concern  himself  always  with  the  appearance  of  things  in  the  public 
eye  as  well  as  with  actual  accomplishment.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
the  public  may  be  ignored  in  the  certainty  "that  temporary 
misunderstandings  will  be  forgotten  in  later  victory."^ 

Because  of  their  widespread  accessibility,  especially  for 
the  television  news  media,  the  press  can  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  American  public  opinion.  That  impact  can  be  in 
support  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  military  action.  War  is 
SLicli  a  terrible  thing  that  the  press  would  have  little  trouble 
bolstering  opposition  to  the  war  by  giving  the  American  people 
a  steady  stream  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  criticism  of  the 
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military.  The  American  public  experienced  Just  this  sort  of 
persuasion  during  the  Vietnam  war.  The  soldiers  who  fought  in 
Vietnam  were  scorned,  and  the  country  has  finally  realized  the 
injustice  and  unfairness  in  that  attitude.  The  pro-war  rallies 
mentioned  earlier  are  in  large  part  a  reaction  by  the  majority 
of  Americans,  who  are  in  favor  of  the  war  with  Iraq,  to  the 
perception  that  the  press  is  attempting  to  sway  public  opinion 
against  the  war. 

Logistics  and  Safety.  The  issues  of  logistics  and  safety 
add  to  the  controversy  regarding  the  media  in  the  combat  zone. 
Most  would  agree  that  the  media  presence  in  combat  adds  to  the 
logistical  burden  for  the  military,  and  some  would  argue  that 
is  reason  enough  to  keep  them  out.  General  Eisenhower  admitted 
of  the  additional  administrative  burdens  as  well,  but  felt  "it 
paid  off  in  big  dividends  because  of  the  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  all  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  error  and 
stupidity."®  There  will  always  be  debate  regarding  the  burden 
of  responsibility  for  the  military  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  news  media  in  the  combat  area.  Many  members  of  the  press 
claim  that  they  want  no  special  favors,  that  they  are  there  of 
their  own  free  will  and  are  willing  to  risk  being  wounded  or 
even  killed  while  doing  their  Jobs.  For  the  commander  in  the 
field,  however,  an  additional  member  of  his  party  means 
additional  responsibility,  especially  when  that  additional 
member  is  not  trained  for  combat,  offers  no  fighting 
capability,  and  has  little  hope  of  defending  himself.  The 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  of  these  factors  must  be 
weighed  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  press  should  be 
permitted  to  cover  military  wartime  operations. 

Decision.  Despite  the  added  burdens  on  the  military,  the 
press  must  be  allowed  to  cover  military  operations  during 
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wartime.  One  of  the  basic  premises  of  our  government  is  that 
we  will  maintain  civilian  control  of  our  military.  The 
American  people  must  know  what  the  military  is  doing ,  and  have 
a  good  idea  of  its  capabilities  and  limitations.  Channeling 
information  from  the  front  to  Washington  through  military 
channels  would  fulfill  that  requirement ,  but  that  method  would 
rightfully  raise  doubts  as  to  the  reliability  of  the 
information.  The  news  media  reporting  from  the  battle  area 
lends  vital  credibility  to  the  information  provided  to  the 
American  people. 


CHAPTER  IV 


INCORPORATING  MEDIA  INTO  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 

Allowing  press  coverage  of  military  operations  during 
wartime  introduces  added  burdens  on  the  military  commanders, 
which  complicates  the  commander's  mission  considerably.  But 
the  benefits  gained  from  news  media  coverage  of  operations  far 
outweigh  the  drawbacks.  How,  then,  should  the  press  be 
incorporated  into  military  operations?  Should  they  be  placed 
under  any  restrictions?  Should  the  military  impose  censorship 
on  their  reporting?  Should  television  cameras  be  permitted  at 
the  front?  The  operational  commander  must  consider  each  of 
these  questions  to  effectively  handle  the  media  in  his  theater 
of  operations. 

Uncontrolled  access.  Allowing  civilian  media 
representatives  to  intermix  freely  among  the  military  personnel 
in  the  battle  zone  raises  the  immediate  concern  for  security. 

In  the  age  of  instantaneous  communications  around  the  world,  a 
spy  living  in  the  enemy's  camp  would  be  even  more  valuable  now 
than  ever  before.  It  would  be  relatively  simple  for  an 
unmonitored  civilian,  whether  a  member  of  the  press  corps  or 
not,  to  gain  all  sorts  of  valuable  information,  to  be 
transmitted  to  to  the  enemy  at  the  time  and  place  of  his 
choosing.  This  does  not  mean  that  members  of  the  press  are 
assumed  to  be  spies.  But  even  during  peacetime,  civilians  are 
not  authorized  to  roam  around  unattended  or  unescorted  on  a 
military  base,  and  to  expect  such  treatment  during  wartime  is 
ludicrous.  The  safety  and  well-being  of  the  cor r espondents  is 
also  a  concern,  and  they  are  at  extreme  risk  when  they  operate 
independently.  (No  one  yet  knows  what  happened  to  the  four  CBS 
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Journalists  who  disappeared  near  the  Kuwaiti  border  several 
weeks  ago.)  Providing  an  escort  for  every  Journalist  is 
certainly  unrealistic,  because  the  military  simply  doesn't  have 
that  kind  of  manpower  to  spare.  (There  are  currently 
approximately  1,050  Journalists  in  Saudi  Arabia  covering  the 
war  with  Iraq. ) * 

Press  Pool .  The  use  of  press  pools  has  become  an 
operational  necessity.  In  1984,  General  John  W.  Vessey, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  initiated  an  effort  to 
set  up  procedures  for  accommodating  the  media.  General  Vessey 
appointed  Major  General  Winant  Sidle  to  convene  a  panel  of 
military  officers  and  retired  Journalists  to  propose  some 
workable  arrangements  for  incorporating  the  press  into  military 
operational  planning.  The  Sidle  panel  made  several 
r  ecornmendat  i ons  including  the  formation  of  press  pools  when  it 
becomes  apparent  that  pooling  will  provide  the  only  feasible 
means  of  furnishing  the  media  with  early  access  to  an 
operation. * 

The  war  with  Iraq  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
requirement  for  a  press  pool  arrangement.  With  approximately 
1,050  Journalists  concentrated  around  Riyadh  and  Dhahran,  the 
only  feasible  way  to  accommodate  them  all  is  through  the  use  of 
press  pools.  The  war  to  this  point  has  been  almost  exclusively 
an  air  battle,  with  very  little  to  report  on  "the  front  lines" 
since  most  of  the  action  has  taken  place  behind  enemy  lines. 
These  pools  cover  virtually  every  aspect  of  operations,  from 
visiting  troops  at  the  front  lines  to  observing  operations  on 
aircraft  carriers,  and  rotate  every  two  to  three  weeks. 
Currently  in  Saudi  Arabia  there  are  fourteen  press  pools,  each 
containing  between  five  and  eighteen  members,  depending  on 
location.  Correspondents  must  agree  to  "pool",  or  share  their 
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information  with  other  members  of  the  pool.  The  emphasis  is  on 
providing  accurate  information  to  the  American  public,  not  on 
providing  opportunities  for  correspondents  to  win  the  Pulitzer 
Prize. 

To  gain  access  to  a  pool,  a  reporter  must  first  obtain  a 
visa  and  transportation  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Upon  arrival,  he  must 
complete  some  paperwork  required  by  the  Saudi  government.  Then 
after  registering  with  the  United  States  at  the  Joint 
Information  Bureau  he  may  sign  up  for  one  of  the  pools.  The 
only  priority  for  selection  is  "first  come-first  served."  It 
is  a  relatively  simple  process  once  he  arrives  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
But  there  is  currently  a  waiting  list  of  3-4,000  Journalists, 
mainly  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  to  support  them  in 
theater.  There  are  no  background  investigation  prerequisites 
to  registering  with  the  media  pool.® 

Censorship .  General  Eisenhower  believed  that  the 
commander  is  obliged  to  cooperate  with  the  government  to 
maintain  civilian  morale,  and  that  the  civilians  are  entitled 
to  know  things  that  aren't  secret.'*  Yet  correspondents  were 
subject  to  stiff  military  censorship  throughout  World  War  II. ** 
The  Korean  War  began  with  a  policy  of  voluntary  censorship, 
which  proved  unworkable,  and  at  the  request  of  several 
journalists  the  military  returned  to  a  policy  of  formal 
censorship.*’  There  was  no  U.S.  military  censorship  in  Vietnam, 
and  except  for  the  complete  exclusion  during  the  initial  phase 
of  operations,  the  press  coverage  of  Grenada  was  not  censored. 

Censorship  during  wartime  may  be  the  most  controversial 
issue  in  the  minds  of  the  press.  The  word  itself  connotes 
visions  of  repression  and  totalitarianism  to  most  Americans. 

But  is  censorship  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  in  reporting 
military  wartime  operations?  This  question  was  well-stated  in 
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the  summary  by  the  British  House  of  Commons  after  reviewing  the 

handling  of  the  press  during  the  Falklands  conflict: 

"Mars  fought  to  preserve  deaocratic  values  put  pressure  on  those 
values  as  it  becones  necessary  to  withhold  information  for  reasons 
of  operational  security.  Me  regard  such  censorship  as  acceptable 
but  at  what  point  does  it  begin  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
functioning  of  democracy?"^ 

In  the  past  we  have  regarded  censorship  as  acceptable 
during  wartime  operations.  The  press  would  argue  that  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  guarantees  their  right  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  therefore  they  should  be  allowed  to 
cover  military  operations  without  censorship.  The  counter¬ 
argument  says  that  freedom  of  the  press  does  not  imply  freedom 
of  access,  or  the  freedom  to  go  anywhere  to  get  the  news. 
Article  II  of  the  Constitution  appoints  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  gives  him  authority  over  foreign  and 
military  affairs.  Therefore,  the  President  has  the  authority 
to  decide  how  the  military  affairs  will  be  conducted,  and 
ultimately  how  the  press  will  be  utilized.* 

Despite  the  almost  daily  orotests  from  the  members  of  the 
media,  they  are  not  being  subject  to  censorship  by  the  U.S. 
military.  Instead,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs  <0ASDCPA3)  published  a  list  of  items 
that  the  media  should  not  report,  primarily  for  security 
reasons.  (see  Appendix  I)  Public  affairs  officers  examine 
material  for  its  conformance  to  the  ground  rules.  Any 
censorship  coming  from  U.S.  military  public  affairs  officers  is 
not  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Disputes  about 
whether  material  should  be  reported  are  forwarded  to  the 
OASD(PA)  where  Pete  Williams  can  discuss  the  issue  with  the 
reporter’s  news  organization.  The  list  of  ground  rules  given 
to  every  member  of  the  press  clearly  states  that  the 
originating  reporter’s  news  organization  makes  the  ultimate 
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decision  whether  to  report  any  controversial  item.  After  more 
than  three  weeks  of  reporting  on  the  fighting  in  Iraq,  a  total 
of  only  three  reports  have  been  forwarded  to  the  OASDCPA).  Two 
of  those  three  reports  were  published.* 

Television.  Comparison  with  press  handling  during  past 
wars  is  not  necessarily  relevant  to  the  problems  faced  by 
today's  military  commanders.  Although  the  Vietnam  War  is 
sometimes  called  the  first  television  war,  the  equipment 
allowing  satellite  hook-ups  and  instantaneous  reporting  was  not 
available  then.  Live  television  broadcasts  that  potentially 
provide  the  enemy  with  real-time  information  could  seriously 
degrade  military  operations.  The  use  of  television  for  live 
coverage  from  the  front  represents  a  serious  threat  to  security 
and  should  be  monitored  closely. 

Live  television  pictures  can  also  overstep  the  bounds  of 
decency  with  regard  to  treatment  of  casualties.  No  one  should 
have  to  witness  the  horror  of  their  loved  one  being  killed  or 
wounded,  and  that  possibility  certainly  exists  with  live 
cameras  at  the  front.  Filming  such  scenes  as  the  unloading  of 
coffins  from  transport  planes  is  not  only  insensitive  and 
disrespectful,  but  serves  no  value  to  the  public. 

Live  television  coverage  presents  one  of  the  biggest 
challenges  facing  the  operational  commander  when  dealing  with 
the  news  media.  Because  of  its  immediacy,  even  honest  mistakes 
cannot  be  corrected.  In  some  cases  <such  as  in  a  heated 
battle)  it  might  be  completely  appropriate  for  the  commander  to 
turn  the  cameras  off,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  do  so.  But  a 
live  interview  of  a  soldier,  seen  back  home  by  his  family,  is 
something  they  will  never  forget  and  can  have  a  tremendously 
buoyant  effect  on  morale,  both  at  home  and  at  the  front. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SOLUTIONS 

Military  Planning.  The  current  arrangement  in  Saudi 
Arabia  with  the  press  pools  is  a  good  one,  and  might  serve  as  a 
basis  of  reference  for  future  operations.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  all  current  military  plans  be  reviewed  to  insure 
those  plans  reflect  the  lessons  learned  in  dealing  with  the 
press.  Military  leaders  must  not  continue  to  think  of  the 
press  as  an  "extra"  to  be  handled  by  Public  Affairs.  Using 
Operation  Desert  Storm  as  a  model,,  plans  should  be  reviewed  to 
insure  we  are  at  least  logistically  prepared  to  accommodate  the 
press.  But  beyond  Just  planning,  the  military  needs  to 
exercise  the  press  portion  of  the  plan  in  the  same  manner  all 
other  portions  are  exercised. 

The  Sidle  report  mentioned  the  use  of  press  pools  when 
necessary.  As  we  have  seen  with  Desert  Storm,  the 
correspondents  get  very  frustrated  when  there  is  very  little 
that  is  "new"  or  interesting  to  report.  Rerneruber ing  the  value 
General  Eisenhower  placed  on  the  press,  the  commander  must  do 
his  best  to  provide  as  much  freedom  as  possible  to  the 
Journalists  in  the  operational  theater. 

Officer  Training.  The  military's  present  approach  toward 
contact  with  members  of  the  media  has  to  change  if  the 
military/media  relationship  is  ever  to  improve.  The  only 
training  the  average  officer  currently  receives  is  to  point  the 
journalist  in  the  direction  of  the  public  affairs  office. 
Allowing  officers  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  members  of  the 
press  about  unclassified  subjects  builds  self-confidence  in  the 
officer  and  promotes  trust  with  the  media.  After  decades  of 


paranoia,  we  should  have  enough  faith  in  our  officers  that  they 
will  exercise  caution  in  whatever  encounters  with  the  press 
they  might  have. 

Press  Indoctrination.  The  problems  of  ignorance  and 
mistrust  will  never  disappear  until  the  news  media  establishes 
a  more  active  relationship  with  the  military.  Walking  the 
halls  of  the  Pentagon  will  never  give  the  cor r espondents  an 
appreciation  or  understanding  of  the  military.  The  Pentagon 
should  promote  a  nation-wide  "Press  Week"  encouraging  members 
of  the  local  and  national  media  to  tour  military  bases  and  meet 
some  of  the  people  who  are  actually  going  to  do  the  fighting. 
Acer edi tati on  into  a  press  pool  during  wartime  could  somehow  be 
tied  to  recent  liaison  with  a  military  unit,  as  added  incentive 
for  participation.  Those  who  haven’t  participated  might  then 
have  more  difficulty  becoming  accredited,  thus  losing  pace,  if 
only  briefly,  with  their  competitors. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSION 

There  is  a  place  in  military  operations  for  news  media 
coverage.  Media  coverage  of  military  operations  is  important 
for  the  nation  and  for  the  morale  of  the  troops  in  combat. 
Serious  problems  still  exist  between  the  military  and  the  news 
media  that  strain  this  important  relationship.  We  must 
aggressively  pursue  a  remedy  for  the  distrust  that  has  been 
growing  for  decades.  Our  nation  has  shown  a  tremendous  amount 
of  confidence  in  our  military  since  January  16,  1991.  That 
should  give  us  the  confidence  we  need  to  withstand  the 
criticism  when  we  deserve  it.  The  press  must  learn  more  about 
the  military  institution  they  criticise  so  well.  A  better 
understanding  of  military  operations  will  make  them  that  much 
more  effective  in  seeing  the  truth  and  passing  it  on  to  the 
American  public  through  an  unbiased  eye. 
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OPElUTlONlJiSEirr  SHIELD 
GROUOROES 

The  following  infonaetioo  should  not  be  reported  because  its  publication  or  broadcast  could  jeopardise 
operatioas  and  endanger  lives:  - 

(I)  For  U.S.  or  coalitiott  units,  specifle  numerical  informatioo  on  troop  strength,  aircfaft.  weapons 
syaieiBs,  oo'hand  eqidpineat.  or  supplies  (e.g^  artillery,  tanks,  ladart,  missiles,  nvcks,  water),  indodifig 
anaousts  of  affifflunidoo  or  Amoved  by  or  on  hand  in  si^poet  and  combat  units.  Unittiaemiybe 
described  in  general  teims  such  tt  "ooo^aay-slae,*  multibitttUon,*  muhkBvisiOA.*  "naval  task  force,”  and 
"carrier  battle  group."  Nuinber  or  amount  ^equipment  and  supplies  may  be  described  in  general  terms  such 
as  "terge,”  •imall,"  or  "many.” 

<2)  Any  information  that  reveals  deudls  of  fbture  plans,  operations,  or  strikes,  including  pos^oned 
or  canoei^  q^erations. 

0)  bformatioe.  photogr8|diy.  and  imageiyditt  would  reveal  the  spedfle  location  of  miUtary  forces 
or  show  tite  level  rtfaec^ty  at  i^taiylnsttllatioos  or  encampments.  Locations  may  be  described  as 
fo!.' '  ws:  all  Navy  embarit  stories  can  Identify  the  riify  upon  which  cmbarlDed  as  a  daidine  and  will  state  that 
the  .  epon  is  coming  ftoffl  the  "Fersiatt  Gulf,"  "Red  Sea,"  or  "North  Arabian  Sea.”  Stories  written  in  Saudi 
Arabia  may  be  dateUned  "Eastern  Saudi  Arabia,"  "New  the  Kuwaiti  border,”  esc.  For  specific  countries 
outside  Saudi  Arabia,  stories  will  state  titai  die  report  it  coming  from  tiieFsrtian  Gulf  region  unlesa  that 
country  has  tcknowltdged  its  psrtic^tfkui. 

(4)  Rules  of  engigement  details. 

(5)  Informatioo  on  inteUigeooe  ooQectioo  activities,  mdadinf  targets,  methods,  and  results. 

(6)  During  an  operation,  specific  infoimation  on  friendly  force  troop  movemenu,  ucticsl 
dqiloyments,  and  disp^tions  that  would  jeopardae  operational  security  or  Eves.  This  would  include  unit 
designations,  nioses  of  operations,  tod  size  of  friendly  forces  involved,  until  released  by  CENTCOM. 

(7)  Identificatioo  of  mission  aircraft  poinu  of  origin,  other  than  as  land-  or  eairier-bascd. 

(8)  Inforioation  00  the  effectiveness  or  inelfectiveneas  of  enemy  cazDouflage.  cover,  deception, 
targeting,  direct  and  indirect  fire,  intelligeoce  ottilection,  or  security  measures. 

(9)  Specific  identifying  information  on  misriaf  or  dowsed  eircraft  or  riiips  while  search  and  rescue 
operatioos  are  planned  or  underway. 

(10)  Special  operations  forces'  methods,  unique  equipment  or  uctics. 

(I I)  Specific  operating  methods  and  tactics,  (e.g.,  «r  angles  of  attack  or  speeds,  or  naval  tactics  and 
evasive  maneuversX  General  terms  such  as  "low"  or  "fast"  may  be  used. 

(12)  Infonnatioo  on  operational  or  support  vulnerabiUties  that  could  be  used  against  U.S.  forces,  such 
as  details  of  major  battle  damage  or  major  personnel  losses  of  specific  U.S.  or  coalition  unit^qi^A« 
information  no  longer  provides  tactical  advantage  to  the  enemy  and  is,  therefore,  released  by  dNTCOM. 
Damage  and  casualties  may  be  described  as  "li^i,"  "moderate,"  or  "heavy." 
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Nm  media  personad  most  cany  and  luppoft  aay  pexsonal  and  pcefessiona]  gear  ibey  take  with  them. 
mcludiBg  pioiecdve  cases  for  professional  equipnem,  bauerks,  cabks.  conveners,  etc. 

M||uQperatkms**Utbt  discipline  itstiictkmwfll  be  fdloaeed.  Tbe  only  approved  light  source  is  a 
flaahlight  scared  lent.  Wo  visi^  light  tootce,  including  flash  or  idevlsion  H^tt,  will  Ik  wed  when 
optinrteg  with  fotcesaiaightimless^ecifically  ^proved  ^  the  crr-iceaacoiiwMnder. 

Becanaeof  host-nadonreqaiiemeais.  yon  mtst  stqr  with  your  puUic  affairs  escon  while  on  Saudi  bases. 
At  ote  U.S.  iBcdcal  or  field  locadons  and  encan^aieetSt  a  i^lic  alfidn  eacon  may  be  reqofasd  hecanse  of 
aeciniqr,  aafeqr*  ami  sdsdtn  leqoiieiiieiits  as  detendoed  by  the  host  ooimnander. 

Casnalty  Infonnadoo.  becanse  of  concern  of  the  notification  ct  Be  next  of  kin,  it  extremely  sensitive. 

By  executive  dlsecdve,  next  of  kin  of  an  ndlitaiy  fatsliiies  most  be  notified  In  pcrioo  by  a  unifotmed  member 
of  die  appro^te  sovioe.  Tbete  have  been  instances  in  vdikh  the  next  of  kin  have  lint  learned  of  the  death 
or  woimlliift^a  loved  one  dttoagh  the  newt  media.  Ibe  problem  is  perdcnlaitydifllciiltfvvisaalme^a. 
Casually  pbosogiaphs  showing  a  reeogniaable  ftoe,  name  tag,  or  other  idendlying  fsature  or  hem  thoi^  not 
be  used  b^oR  the  next  of  kin  have  been  notified.  The  ingi^diatanddeateoopitioo  at  home  can  cause  far 
outwd^  die  news  value  ef  the  photograph,  fifan  or  videot^  News  coverage  of  cnuiaWes  in  metfeal 
ocaten  will  he  in  strict  oonopUanoe  with  the  Instractiotts  of  doctors  and  medical  offidelt. 

To  the  cxieni  that  todviduals  in  the  news  media  icdc  acccM  to  te  Uil.  area  of  operatioo,  the  following 
fukqiplies:  Prior  to  croton  commencement  of  hofdlitics,  media  pook  will  be  established  to  provide  initial 
oooibat  coverage  of  V.S.  forces.  U3.  news  me£a  personnel  piesem  in  SanA  Arabia  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  join  CENTCOMmeAt  pools,  providing  diey  agree  to  pool  dieir  products.  NewsmcAa 
persoonel  who  are  not  members  of  the  official  CEWTC^  me^  pools  will  not  be  permitted  iitto  forward 
areas.  Reponers  are  strongly  discouraged  from  attea^dog  to  link  up  on  their  own  with  combat  units.  U.S. 
commanders  win  maiatainexBeincly  tight  security  throoghw  the  operational  area  and  will  exclude  from  the 
men  of  operadonall  unaiAioiiaed  inAviduals. 

FOr  news  media  personnel  partidpating  in  designated  CENTCOM  Media  Pods: 

(1)  Upon  registeiiDg  wiA  die  JIB,  news  media  should  contact  their  respective  pool  cooiAnator  for 
an  explanadM  of  p^  operations. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  hostilities,  pool  prodoett  wiQ  be  the  subject  to  review  before  release  to  determine 
if  they  contain  sendtive  information  about  military  plans,  capabilities,  operations,  or  vulnerabilities  (see 
nttnebed  gronnd  rules)  diat  would  jeoparAze  the  outcome  of  an  operadoo  or  the  safety  of  U.S.  or  coilidoo 
forces.  Material  will  be  examined  solely  for  its  confcnmance  to  the  attached  ground  rules,  not  for  its 
poceodal  to  express  criticism  or  cause  embairassmetSiJbe  public  affairs  escort  Aficer  on  scene  will  review 
pool  reports,  Aicttssgiroaod  rale  problems  wiA  die  i^Kxter,  and  in  die  fimited  circumstances  when  no 
ngreement  can  be  reached  with  a  ttpontx  about  Abated  materials,  immediately  send  the  Asputed  materials  to 
JIB  Dhahtan  for  review  by  the  JIB  Director  and  the  appropriate  news  mcAa  representadve.  If  no  agreement 
can  be  reached,  the  issue  will  be  immeAaiely  forward^  to  OASD(PA)  for  review  with  the  appropriate  bureau 
chief.  Ibe  oldmate  decision  on  puUicadon  will  be  made  by  the  originating  reporter’s  news  organizadou. 

(3)  Correspondents  may  not  cany  a  personal  weapon. 
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